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Intended for administrators and policymakers as well 
as teachers, this digest explores issues related to teaching English 
to the gifted student. The digest begins by examining the criteria 
used for identifying gifted/talented students, noting that some 
successful programs for the gifted in English and language arts do 
not restrict admission criteria to IQ scores and grade point 
averages. Next, the digest identifies four principles for developing 
an effective English and language arts program for the 
gifted/talented. Finally, the digest identifies resources that exist 
for teaching English to the gifted/talented as well as criteria used 
for evaluating English/language arts programs developed for the 
gifted. (HOD) 
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A reotnt upturgt of intertst in gifted students has pronnpted 
perents, tMchtrs, administrators, and students themselves to 
inquire about relevant programs in English. This digest examines 
both earlier literature on the subject and two current programs 
to discern criteria used for identifying gifted students for English 
and language arts, programs, principles for developing effective 
English and language arts programs, particular resources and 
programs in English and language arts for gifted students, and 
poesible methods of evaluating gifted students and programs. 

How ShouM Giftid Studifils B% IdMtifM? 

Oefinitiom of gifted/talented students are numerous. Many are 
similar to that in the 1978 House of Representatives resolution 
on education, wh'ch defines gifted students as "children, and, 
where applicaMe, youth [s] , who are identified at the preschool, 
elementary, or secaidery level as possessing demonstretad or 
potential abilities that give evidence of high performance 
capability in areas such as Intellectual, creative, specific acr 
demic or leadership ability, or in the perfdnning and visual 
arts. . (ERIC Cleerint^home on Handicapped and Gifted Chil- 
dren 1978). 

The use of only grade point averages and IQ scores to classify 
students as giftedAalented has led to growing concern about 
procedures for identifying gifted students. Howard Gardner, 
noted Harvard neuropsychologist, has suggested that although 
the IQ test measures the llnguhtic and iogic^i/mathmMtkai 
intelligences, it does not account for at least five more: (1} the 
kinesthetic, (2) the musicH, (3) the spatial, (4) the inter- 
personal, and (6) the intrapersonal (Scherer 1985). Clearly, 
methods other then IQ tests and grade point averages must 
be used for identifying gifted/talented students for English and 
language arts programs. Wamock and Holt (1985) further note 
that gifted/talented students include not only students who do 
well in school but othea who may not do well and who may 
not display easily observable talent. 

William W. West expresses a similar point of view. In Tmdh 
ing th0 Gittml mid nimim/ in th0 EnglM Cfmroom (1980), 
West not only identifies obvious characteristics of the verbally 
glfted« such as reeding avM^y, writing frequently and fluently, 
^ end participating in oral communication activities, but eho 
* stresses the importaryje of observing students who exhibit signs 
) of disruptive behavior, pointing out that these students mey 
" simply be bored or unchallenged. 

) Criteria for determining gifted/talented students for ex* 
S emplary programs vary, as may be seen in two programs cited 
^ in 1985 by the National Council of Teechers of English as 
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Centers of Excellence. Students identified as gifted/talented 
for thr Eleventh Grede Honors English program at Temple 
High School (Temple, Texas) are selected chiefly by meens of 
grede point average, writing skills, and teacher recommenda- 
tk)ns, although IQ scores are also considered (Post 1986). At 
Princeton High School (Princeton, Illinois), admission to the 
five-course Independent Study Curriculum is based on a number 
of criteria. These include not only grede point averege and an 
intelligence test, but also a critical thinking evaluation (Watson- 
Glaseer Critical Thinking Appraiul), achievement test scores 
(SRA and Gates-MacGinitie), and two teecher evaluations 
(Scher 1986). Oeeriy, some successful programs for the gifted 
in English end language arts do not restrict edmission criteria 
to IQ scores and grade point averages. 



What Are Somi K«y PrinciplM in Dtvtlopino 
an Effactivt English and Languaga Arts Program 
forthiGiftad/Talanlad? 

Tuttle (1979), writing about English programs for gifted stu* 
dents, identifies four principles for developing an effective 
program. 

1. Design a curriculum that builds upon the characteristics 
of the ?nteSlectually gifted. While all students need to develop 
"besic skills," gifted students can often acquire these es they 
develop their other, more advanced abilities. 

2. ProvkJe for continuity. Teachers and administraton at 
all grade levels should arrive at a consensus regarding the dif- 
ferent components of the program and the procedures for carry* 
ing it through the grades. 

3. Select teachers on the besis of their ability to work with 
the intellectually gifted and the telented. These teechers should 
be vitally interested in the gifted, highly intelligent, and emo* 
tionally secure, and possess advanced knowledge of their subject 
matter. 

4. Evaluate success within the program on the quality of 
the work produced rather than by tests of mestery of lower* 
level skills. This will often neceuitate the design of new evalua- 
tion instruments and procedures, since most of the tests we 
currentiy use measure ecquisition of knowledge rather than 
ability to apply knowledge in creetive ways. 

These principles may be applied to the development of En* 
glish and language arts progranru for gifted students. As Scher 
points out, "A gifted program not only gives students a sound 
foundation in verbel, reeding, and critical thinking skills but 
allows them to use these skills in an interdisciplinary fashion." 

tftSl COPY AVAILABLE 



What Sptciffic Resources Exist for Teaching English 
and Language Arts to the Gifted/Talented Student? 

A number of publications may assist the English and language 
arts teacher in identifying gifted/talented students and develop* 
ing an appropriate program for them. For example, the text by 
West mentioned above not only explores the Identification of 
gifted students, but also suggests classroom activities that will 
allow teachers to gain insight into students' verbal fluency, 
originality, flexibility, and ability to elaborate, synthesize, and 
reach closure. A design for a lesson sequence and an example 
of a teaching sequence are Included, as well as suggestions for 
selecting unit themes. 

Jane D. Reed's Teaching Giftmi Studmtts Literttun Md 
lMigu99$ in Grmim Nirm through Tmhm (1978) discusses 
topics related to English programs for gifted high school stu- 
dents: philosophical principles, the study of literature, specific 
examples of subject matter content in literature, the relation- 
ships among various phases of language, descriptions of kinds 
of gifted English students, procedures for conducting literature 
and language programs for the gifted, and the evaluation of 
English programs for the gifted student. 

How Should Gifted Students and English 
and Language Arts Programs 
for the Gifted Be Evaluated? 

Gifted students, like any other students, must be evaluated. 
Although it is possible to use traditional methods of evalua- 
tion, more innovative methods are also appropriate. Not all 
practitioners agree, however, on the best methods of evaluation. 
Scher says that studento In the Prl.iceton (Illinois) High Schoo' 
program are not given objective tests, since they have already 
demonstrated their ability to do well on such tests. Instead, 
evaluations are based on the writing process, with precision 
and accuracy as primary evaluation criteria. Students enrolled 
in a research and analysis course must apply their knowledge of 
logic, reasoning, and research methods to an investigation of 
their choice and produce a project in a form compatible with 
the topic. Students must also make public oral presentations 
of their findings and answer questions from the audience. 

Reed (1978) notes a method of evaluation in which the 
teacher evaluates not only individual students but also the pro- 
gram itself by carefully observing the class during the course 
or during a unit to determine whether or not students are 
progressing satisfactorily. One technique involves having each 



student maintain a manila folder containing descriptions of 
projects in progress or completed, hsts of things read, and 
written papers that have been graded. These folders will allow 
the ;eacher to do a simple check of the accomplishments of 
erch student. 

Program evaluation is often conducted through external 
tests, from standardized achievement tests, to SAT verbal test 
scores, to advanced placement tests. Reed cautions, however, 
that such tests are imperfect tools in the evaluation process 
and so should not be heavily considered. 

Evaluation can also be conducted by having students evalu- 
ate a course while they are participating In it. Although student 
surveys may exhibit some bias, they are worthwhile because 
gifted students tend to be able to cite strengths and weaknesses 
of programs in which they participate. Finally, program evalua- 
tion may be conducted after students leave school by sending 
evaluation forms to past students or by interviewing them. 

Deborah Fox, ERIC/RCS 
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*A complete list of schools cited as Centers of Excellence by the National 
Council of Teachers of English may be obtained by writing to the Coun* 
cil at 1 1 1 1 Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Information about programs for the gifted/talented may also be obtained 
by contacting the teachers who developed them 
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